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FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek Education 
from 600 to 300 B.C. 


By KENNETH J. FREEMAN. 


Edited by M. J. RENDALL, LL.D. With a Preface by 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.Doc. 
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The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 


It is no small tribute to the high merit of the late Mr. K. J. Freeman’s 
work that, in spite of the limitations which its original purpose as a thesis 
for a Trinity Fellowship imposed on its form and the misfortune of Mr. 
F'reeman’s early death before he had had time to prepare the thesis for publication, 
his “Schools of Hellas” should now have passed into its third edition and 
should still retain all its freshness and charm. In matter and style, with 
its happy vase illustrations, it is an attractive book. For all who aspire to 
classical scholarship—and to many who have already gone far in that branch 
of learning—it offers much useful and practical information on the various 
stages of Greek education—its systems, and their merits and blemishes—which 
they will not find in so full and palatable a form elsewhere; for Mr. Freeman’s 
hook remains the best, as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the English 
language. But Mr. Freeman had a wider interest than things Greek alone. 
In particular, his enthusiasm for the higher ideals of education prompted him 
to pause repeatedly and to point, by apt illustrations and contrasts, the moral 
for modern times, in a way which has appealed beyond the inner circle of 
classical scholars to a wider public of those who appreciate the legacy of 
classical Greece; and, as the success of such a book as this shows, their number 


is by no means small. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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Notes. 

OF LEATHERHEAD, 

1616—1821. 
(See ante p. 1). 

Richard Dalton’s children were: 

Richard, baptized at Leatherhead 25 Jan- 
uary, 1647/8. 

Mary, baptized at Leatherhead 13 Nov- 
ember 1649/50. 

Carolina, baptized at Leatherhead 20 
August, 1660; buried there 22 July, 1676, 





DALTON 


NOTES ~ AND QUERIES. 





Shorthand | 


English Nun. | 


| her yeares | 
| the 28th of Aug. Anno Dom. 167-t 
| there ye 20th of Sept. | 1681. 





unmarried. 

Elizabeth, baptized at Leatherhead 12 
October, 1663. 

Elizabeth was unmarried at the date of | 
her father’s will. She is not heard of again. | 
Mary was married at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, November 24, 1670, to Lowde 
Cordell, son of Richard Cordell of Bedford, 
by Anne eldest daughter of Ralph Dowde of 
Blakeney, Co. Norfolk. On November 29, 
1672, he was appointed ‘‘ Page of the Bed- | 


23 


chamber in Ordinary without fee or salary 
until a vacancy in Mr. de la Dale’s (dead) 
place.’”?” The vacancy occurred June 19, 
1673, when he received the appointment, 
‘‘ with all rights, profits, perquisites and 
advantages, etc.’”? He died March 12, 1683, 
and on April 14 following John Captaine 
was appointed Page of the Bedchamber in 
his room. He also lies buried in Leather- 
head Church, where a flat stone in the North 
floor of the chancel bears the inscription : 

Here lyeth interred the Body | of Lowde 
Cordell.Esq. one | of the Pages of his Majesty’s 
| Bedchamber who depar | this Life March 
the twelfth, | 1682/3 in the thirty sixth year | 
of his age, 

Above the inscription are his arms: ‘“‘A 
chevron engrailed ermine between three 
leopards faces affronté.’’ Crest, A Wyvern.* 

The children of the marriage were Caro- 
line, Mary, Anne, Richard and Elizabeth. 
The baptisms of the girls are not recorded 
at Leatherhead. but Caroline was buried 
there on Januery 7, 1674/5. Mary was 
also buried in the church, where a stone on 
the South side'of the Chancel is inscribed : 

Here lyeth the body of Mary | daughter of 
Lowde Cordell | So (sic) one of the Pages of 
his Majtie’s Bedchamber | the delight of her 
parents and | all that knew her being a child | 
of the most early hopes deserving | beyond 
She was borne in Leatherhead | 
| and dyed 


Mary Cordell was granted a pension of 
£60 a year by King James II, to commence 
July 1, 1685. She married secondly Sir 


| Henry Firebrace, Kt.{ in Aug. 1685. She 


died after giving birth to a daughter, and 
was buried in the Cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey, Feb. 1, 1687, leaving three children 
by her first husband. Administration was 
granted to their grandmother Anne Cordell 
“‘to administer to the goods, etc., of said 


| deceased for the use of the said minors until 


they attain the age of 21 years.”’ Dated 
July 18, 1691 (P.C.C.) Anne Cordell ‘‘ of 
the Parish of St, Bridgett als. Brides, Lon- 
don,”’ was buried at Leatherhead, November 
26, 1697. The pension was continued to the 
children, March 5, 1687/8, 





* The arms of Cordell of Melford Hall, Co. 
Suffolk, were: Gu. a chevron ermine between 
three cockatrices heads ar. Crest. a cocka- 


trice. 

+ The last figure of the date has been chipped 
away. 

tv. ‘N. & Q.,’ 12 S. xi. 93. 
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Anne Cordell the dr of Lowd Cor- 
dell of about 13 years of age) to 
commence from Jan. 1. 1687/8 ... 20 0 6 
Richard Cordell (of about 8 years 
old) only son of the said Lowd 
Cordell to commence Jan. 1. 1687/8 20 0 6 
Elizabeth Cordell (of about 6 years 
old) the youngest dr of the said 
Lowd Cordell to commence Jan. 1. 
SOE PO ce Aba casei shee sdkcleede one Faces ood ose ee OOD 
These pensions are duly recorded in the 
succeeding reigns, but on July 1, 1702, 
Richard’s name falls out, and Elizabeth died 
in June, 1718. The last payment noted is 
one to Anne, on June 11, 1727, ‘‘ 20. 0. 0.” 
Richard Dalton (the third) would appear 
to have become a freeman of the Glaziers’ 
Company, as a Warrant dated Whitehall, 
Dec. 15, 1684, granting a Charter, shows 
John Oliver, Hsq., Master, and Richard 
Dalton and Thomas Tipping jun., Wardens ; 
but he had already got an appointment in 
his father’s department of the Household. 


He was sworn Page of his Majesty’s Cellar | 


Aug. 5, 1670; Groom of the Cellar in Ordin- 
ar in the place of Abraham Scudamore, Oct. 
29, 1677; Yeoman, Aug. 29, 1681 (this entry, 
however, is marked ‘‘ Removed ’’); Yeoman 
of the Mouth, Dec. 26, 1681; Gentleman and 
Yeoman of the Mouth, Oct. 3, 1683; 2nd 
Yeoman of the Cellar and Yeoman of the 
Ice and Snow, Apr. 24, 1685; and Gentleman 
and Yeoman Apr. 10, 1689. 


The Establishment of his Majesty’s Wine | 


Cellar in 1699 was as follows :— 


Wages Board 
Wages. | 
Matthew Harvey, Esq., 
eee 8 13 48 11 103} 
Richard Dalton, Gentle- 
man & Yeoman... ... 11 8 14 48 11 10} 
James Frontin, Gentle- 
man & Keeper of the 
ae sy sated Pe ss os 5 0 0 55 0 0 
ichard Jones) Joint - 5 
Francis Clark f Yeomen ” 0 0 6&0 0 
Jacob Hyman, Yeoman 
of the Field to the 
BRED. cco, Ast aniicnnase tess Ma OO 45 0 0 
Philip Leman, Yeoman 
of the Field to the 
IPRBOR ok ccs cs sees OO 45 0 0 
Charles Watts, Groom | 
of the Cellar & Taster | 
of the Wines ........ 218 4 87 68 | 
In 1699 William Parkinson, Esq.,_ is | 


| 


Serjeant. This office would appear to have | 
been abolished under Queen Anne, as in| 
1702 Thomas MHopegood, Gentleman and | 
Keeper of the Ice and Snow, is at the head 
of the list at the same wages, with Richard 
Dalton as Yeoman. His wages are then 


| pane. 


£5 0 0, with Board Wages £45 0 0. 


| In 1714 under George I Dalton re-appears as 
Gentleman, and his wages are again 
£11 8s. 14d. and Board Wages £48 11s. 103d. 
The yearly contracts for providing Canary 
| and Sherry Wines held by Richard Dalton, 
senr., were granted after his death, to his 
}son. From 1685 to 1689, Richard Flintham 
is associated with him. Later William Per- 
kins the Serjeant appears to have supplied 
wines, but of such bad quality that, after 
being suspended for a short time in Nov- 
ember, 1691, he was discharged in November, 
1695. He was restored in July, 1696, but 
finally surrendered his place Feb. 21, 1696 
to Stephen Thompson. The latter proved 
equally unsatisfactory, and in 1704 he was 
replaced by James Heymans, Yeoman of His 
Majestys Store Cellar, who was still holding 
the appointment of Purveyor of 1718. 
Among the duties of the Yeoman were 
also those of supplying bottles, glass, etc., 
and of fetching ‘‘ conduit Water from those 
places where it shall please their Majesties.”’ 
They also supplied ‘‘ the best Mum’’§ at 
8d. a quart. 
In November, 1690 a grant was made 
to Richard Dalton Esq. of the office of Comp- 
troller of the Accompts of their Mties’ Revenue 
arising upon the granting of Lycenses to retail 
wines to hold and to exercise the same during 
| their Mties’ pleasure with the fee or salary 
of £200 pr. An. payable quarterly out of the 
| said Revenue. 
In 1692 the Board of Green Cloth 
attention to a malpractice. 
The officers of their Majesties Privy and 
Great Cellar do daily sell wine and make their 
§ Mum was a kind of ale brewed from wheat 
| at Brunswick, and largely imported into Eng- 


| land in the 17th and 18th Century. During the 
birch, betony, 


| 





called 


brewing, the tops of fir and ] , 
| Marjoram, pennyroyal, etc., were put into it. 
| English brewers put in cardamum, ginger, and 


sassafras instead of fir-tops, and added also 


| walnut-rinds, madder, red sanders and elecam- 


Pepys seems to have liked it: “ May 3, 
1664. I went with Mr. Norbury near hand to 
the Fleece, a mum house in Leadenhall and 


| there drank mum and by and by broke up, 


it being about 11 o’clock at night.” It is also 
mentioned by J. Phillips: ‘‘ Sedulous and stout, 
with bowls of fattening mum.”’—‘ Cyder,’ 
vol, ii. p. 231. Andrew Garrenton (‘ England’s 
Improvement,’ 1677) proposed to bring the mum 
trade from Brunswick and establish it at 
Stratford-on-Avon. He states that “‘ the mum 
at Brunswick is a medicine, and drinks very 
nauseous—that which makes it good—is its 
being kept long at sea.” See ‘N. BE. D’’ 
s. v. Mum, and Wheatley’s Edition of Pepys’ 
* Diary.’ 
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cellars common places for tippling and dis- 74, and was also buried at West Drayton, M.I. 


order contrary to his Majesty’s Proclamation, 92, 
This is to be at once} 
stopped on pain of suspension from their! 


of January 21. 1691/2. 


employment. 


Among other matters which came before | 


the Board was the want of sufficient accom- 
modation for wine, and in 1698 the cellars 
at the Cock Pit were handed over to Dalton. 
In the same year complaint was made that 
‘‘a part of his Majesty’s Great Cellar 
which was preserved from the late dreadful 
fire at Whitehall doth lie exposed to the 
rain,’ and request was made for a “‘ speedy 


order for making such a cover as may pre- 


serve the wine from the danger of the 
weather.”’ 
In his later life Dalton appears to have 


suffered from gout. In 1715 leave was 


granted him to ‘‘ go to the Bath for some} 


”? 


time,’’ and two years later he was allowed to 
be absent for one month on account of his 
health. 

He married Feb. 4; 1674/5 at St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, Margaret Johnson, sister of 
Nicholas Johnson||, Receiver and Paymaster 
to the Army. The ‘ Mar. Lic. Bp. Lon.,’ 
dated Jan. 28, 1674/5 describes him as of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Middlesex, Gent. 
Bachelor aged 25, and Margaret Johnson as 
of the same parish, spinster, aged 22. She 
died Aug 5, 1686, and was buried Aug. 25, 
in the North Cloister of Westminster Abbey. 
Col. Chester states in his ‘ Extracts from 
the Registers of Westminster Abbey,’ that 
he married a second wife, but no particulars 
of her are forthcoming. His children were: 

1. Jane, who married as his second wife, 
James EKckersall, one of the Clerks of the 
Kitchen to Queen Anne and to George I, 
and Chief Clerk of the Kitchen to George II. 
She died Aug. 6, 1729, aged 46, and was 
buried jat West Drayton, Co. Middlesex, 
M.I. Her husband died Apr. 29, 1753, aged 





|| Nicholas Johnson was appointed December 
1679 jointly with Wm. Fox, son of Sir Stephen 
Fox (Clerk to the Board of Green Cloth) Re- 
ceiver and Paymaster to the Army. He ap- 
pears to have married (1) Jane Churgeon of 
Southampton, who was buried in St. Mar- 
garet’s Westminster Nov. 20. 1673. (Mar. Lic. 
Vic. Gen. dated Mar. 29. 1670). (2) Jan. 27. 
1673/4. Dorothea dau. of Peter Maplesden of 
St. Margaret’s Westr. She was buried at St. 
Margaret’s, Apr. 16. 1675. (3) Jane Fox, sister 
of Sir Stephen Fox. She died Sept. 2. 1710 
aged 71, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 

orth Cloister. He died Apr. 20, and was 
buried Apr. 21. 1682 in Westminster Abbey, 
North Cloister. Will dated Apr. 16. 1682. 


Richard, who was buried May, 1677, 
in the Cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 

| 3. Mary, who married Rupert Billings- 
ley, Capt. R.N., Commander of the Royal 


| George in 1715. He was born Aug. 10, 


1670, and died Dec. 14, 1720. She died 
| Aug. 5, 1727, in her 42nd year. Both were 
| buried at West Drayton, M.I. Their only 
‘daughter Bridget, born Apr. 15, 1715, 


| married at the Chapel Royal St. James’s, 
| Aug. 17, 1732, William Bellasyse, Esq., of 
| Brancepeth Castle, Co. Durham. 

| 4. Richard (see below). 

5. Margaret, who was buried June 13, 
; 1677, in the Cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 
| 6. Anne, who married Sydenham Mal- 
| thus, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, son of Daniel 
They 


| Malthus and Elizabeth Portman. 
had four children: 

a. Anne, who 
Hackshaw. 

b. Catharine, who married in 1745 her 
cousin George Eckersall, of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

ce. Elizabeth, who married in 1750 as 
his second wife, Samuel Wathen, Surgeon. 

d. Daniel, of Halstock, Co. Essex, and 
Albury, Co. Surrey. He married Nov. 6, 


married Humphrey 


1752, Henrietta Catherine Graham. 
Their second son was Thomas Robert 
Malthus, the author of the Malthusian 


Doctrine. (See ‘ D. N. B.’) 
e. A daughter who married — Bridges. 
Richard Dalton died Nov. 24, and was 
buried at Leatherhead, Nov. 27, 1731. He 
is styled in the parish Register, ‘‘ Richard 
Dalton Esq. of the Parish of St. James’ 
Westminster in the County of Middlesex.’’ 
He held land in Leatherhead in 1710, when 
he voted there as a freeholder, but he makes 
no mention of it in his will. A stone in the 
S. side of the Chancel bears the inscription : 
Here lyeth the Body of | Richard Dalton 
Esq. | Son of Richard Dalton Esq. | Serjeant 
of the Wine Cellar | to King Charles the 
second | Dyed the 24th of November | 1731 | 
| aged eighty years and ten months. 
| His will is dated July 10, 1731. He left 
| to his nephew Stephen Downs “‘ all that my 
; mortgage on the estate of Mr. Robert 
Hatton’s, of Althorp in Lincolnshire, which 
I lately redeemed and bought in my son’s 
; name for £850,’’ together with his ‘‘ interest 
/in the South Sea Annuities, viz., £500 and 
| all his personal estate in trust for his grand- 
| son William Dalton only son of his son 
' Richard Dalton,’”’ then under age. To his 
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son and each of his daughters and their hus- 
bands a ring. To his grandson William 
Dalton ‘‘ all my books, a silver Porringer, 
my hand candlestick, a snuffer pan and two 
spoons and all my Tea equipage and one of 
my great trunks.”” ©To' his man William 
Baylis ‘‘ all my wollen and linen apparel 
and the sum of £5 and my horse.” To 
Stephen Downs “‘ all other table linen and 
sheets and pillowbears and all other my 
goods whatsoever.’’ He desired of his som to 
give to his ‘‘ grandson the youngest child of 
his daughter Bridges if he enters into orders 
the next presentation of Weylesbie after the 
death of Mr. Browne the present incum- 
bent.’’ Stephen Downs to be executor and 
trustee for his grandson William. The will 
was proved in London by Stephen Downs, 
Dec. 15, 1731 (P.C.C. Isham 302). 
C. W. Frresrace, Capt. 
{We regret we have not space to conclude this 
article in the present issue.] 
(To be concluded). 





THE SEVENTH DAY BAPTISTS OF 
MILL YARD, WHITECHAPEL. 


The recent correspondence on Caroline 
Non-conformity (v. s. ‘ Execution of Non- 
conformist Minister,’ ante p. 16 and refer- 
ences there given) may well receive as sequel 
a few notes on the sect to which John James 
belonged, and on the traditions about him 
still lingering among them. 

Among other places, the trial and execu- 
tion of John James may be found recounted 
in The Sabbath Memorial, 1 July, 1882, and 
the twelve months following. It was issued 
at the instance of Mr. William Mead Jones, 
a. well-known Whitechapel man who devoted 
much of his time and means to the zealous 
advocacy of the claim of the Seventh Day 
Baptist Church (in Mill Yard, White- 
chapel) that Saturday should be regarded 
as the true and universal Sabbath. It is 
insisted that John James became Pastor of 
the congregation formed in 1654 by 142 
persons, and that the Meeting House was 
transferred to Mill Yard after the execution 
of John James at Tyburn, in Dec., 1661, 
with all the revolting barbarities of the 
period. Fifty years ago communicants of 
the tabernacle of Mill Yard, Goodman’s 
Fields (on the eastern side of what is now 
Leman Street, Whitechapel) used to tell 
that John James’s wife had been suppliant 
to the exalted personage who bears the his- 





toric reputation of never having said a silly 
thing or ever done a wise one; and that. 
when she threw herself imploringly at His. 
Majesty’s feet in the Park, the intermit- 
tently Gracious Sovereign turned coldly 
away, saying ‘‘ Oh, Master James! <A sweet 
gentleman! ’’-—-and so sent the preacher to. 
his doom. The story goes that the execu- 
tioner, with more heart than his King but 
not less greedy, offered to spare John James 
““as much as possible’’ if he were paid 
twenty pounds. 

The subsequent history of the Seventh. 
Day Baptists is very obscure; little is known 
but that they held together in Mill Yard, 
and occasionally included scholars and even 
gentle-folk. But the community became- 
well-known in Victorian times, because Mr. 
W. H,. Black, F.S.A., was for many years 
and until his death in April, 1872, at the 
age of 74, Minister there, and was prom- 
inent—if sometimes erratic—in most of East 
London’s progressive concerns, socially, 
religiously and politically. Apart from his 
other activities, he was an antiquary of 
note, and collected much Cromwellian litera- 
ture, along with De Kewer Williams and 
other lights of Independency. His marriage 
accentuated the peculiarity of his theological 
views, and gave some family rights among 
the Seventh Day Baptists in the Chapel at 
Mill Yard, and soon he was Pastor of the: 
little sect and investigating the Trust of 
the Church there worshipping. 

A memorial to the Charity Commissioners 
in Feb., 1855, sufficiently indicates what the 
Mill Yard Church had come to be. It sets. 
out ‘‘ that this Congregation of Dissenting 
Protestants that keep and observe the 
Seventh Day Sabbath (commonly called 
Saturday) ’’ was founded in Mill Yard in or 
about 1693; that in 1855 it had existed in 
uninterrupted succession in Whitechapel for 
about 200 years; and that William Henry 
Black, of Mill Yard, Goodman’s Fields, had 
been duly and unanimously chosen to the 
Offices of Morning and Afternoon Preacher 
of the Congregation in the year 1840, and 
was (after the manner of these Protestant 
Dissenters) ordained Elder in the same year. 

Harriot Slater Black, W. H: Black’s 
wife, was a duly recognised member of the 
Congregation, and was lineally descended 
from some of the original Founders of this 
Meeting-place and of its Trust Estates. 
Her ancestor, Thomas Slater, was one of the 
original contributors to the building, and 
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one of the first Trustees appointed in 1700. 
and one of the legatees or devisees of the 
Estates given for the endowment of the place 
by Joseph Davis, senior, his particular 
friend and the Treasurer of the Congrega- 
tion, who was followed in the same office by 
his son, his grandson, and his great grand- 
sons. Joseph Davis, sen., linen draper, of 
Little Tower Hill was—as his tomb testified 
in Mill Yard—‘ a faithful witness in the 
Cause of Christ by near ten years Imprison- 
ment in Oxford Castle, having overcome by 
the Blood of the Lamb and the Holy Word 
and testimony: who departed this life the 
16th February, 1707, in the blessed hopes of 
a Joyful Resurrection in the Kingdom of 
Glory, in the 79th year of his Age.”? The 
Rev. William Slater mentioned was, from 
1777, a Trustee of the Estates, and from 
1785 ‘‘ the Minister, Teacher and Preacher ” 
of the Congregation until his death in 1819. 
He was the father of Mistress W. H. Black. 

It was claimed in this petition to the 
Charity Commissioners that a large sum of 
money was due to Mr. W. H. Black from 
the Acting-Trustees and that ‘‘ owing to the 
abusive treatment which he hath received, 
and the arbitrary and capricious behaviour 
of the persons calling themselves Trustees, 
and their Agents, he hath not been able so 
much as to obtain payment of his salary 
and the expenses of the said Congregation 
and Meeting House at Mill Yard excepting 
through his Solicitors, for nine years past.”’ 
It was not until June, 1870, that the settle- 
ment of Vice-Chancellor Stuart ended the 
litigation respecting the property of the 
Oxford prisoner of 1670. 

The contention which thus arose was one 
that greatly interested the East End of Lon- 
don—Jews and Gentiles—for many years, 
for Mr. Black was—as has been said—a man 
-of distinction in many phases of public life, 
and was able to be vocal on many platforms. 


He was also useful to the local and other. 


newspapers. In November, 1869, he wrote 
that the Charity Commissioners had treated 
with contempt and insult the successive 
endeavours of Mill Yard to _ obtain 
justice and equity for more than ten 
years. past ‘‘ This month completes the 
sixtieth year of persecution and oppres- 
sion endura@d by Mii Yard from 
the malice of one apostate member of the 
Congregation and from his unscrupulous 
companions and followers.’’ And elsewhere 


he wrote of the ‘“‘ pious founders of a Charity 





which hath been for half a century in the 
power of strangers to their principles and 
destroyers of their institutions,’ and he 
subscribed himself as ‘‘ Antiquary and 
Record Agent in Charity Causes.’ Charles 
Dickens met Black more than once in 
the course of his explorations ‘‘ down Wap- 
ping Way,”’ but neither seemed anxious for 
more than superficial acquaintance, and 
once ‘‘ Boz’’ allowed it to be seen—on a 
public platform—that he was bored. 
Me. 





ENGLISH GRAVES AT IQUIQUE. 


Below I give a few of the inscriptions that 
I have seen in one of the graveyards of 
Iquique, a port of the nitrate desert of 
Tarapaca, formerly part of southern Peru, 
but seized by Chile in 1879. Many English 
subjects lie in this burial-ground, but it is 
difficult to trace the original sites of many of 
the older graves, even of those that had 
memorial stones, owing to the native custom 
of making clean sweeps, over a large area, 
of gravestones which mark underground 
burials, in order to clear spaces for the erec- 
tion of above-ground sepulchres; and also 
there is a horrible custom of renting graves 
(nichos temporales) in which the dead may 
rest and have a memorial slab as long as 
the rent is paid, but in default the grave is 
emptied, and re-let, and the evicted body put 
into the repulsive fosa comin (public pit) 
for those ‘‘ whom nobody owns.’’ The ceme- 
tery, however, is peaceful enough, with little 
to be heard save the not unbefitting scream of 
sea-birds, and the sough of the Pacific. I 
owe a debt of acknowledgment to my friend 
Mr. William L. Jervis, of Iquique, for his 
kind help in copying the inscriptions :— 

Bobbitt.—Richard Warner Bobbitt, of the 
barque Kirklock of Liverpool, who was 
drowned in the Bay whilst fishing. (? date). 

Comley.—Harry T. J. Comley, 2nd mate, 
cee Condor. Killed by accident, Octr. 12, 


Emmett.—William Emmett, Chief Officer 
ss. Quilpué, P.S.N.C. Died in Hospital Septr. 
27th, 1907. Aged 35 years. 

There is a brass memorial tablet to this 
officer in the English church in Iquique. 
Forman.—James Forman, aged 54. Third 

Officer ship Annie Thomas, killed by accident, 
Iquique, 6th February, 1899. 

Frome.—Captain James Frome of the British 
bark Windrush, who died suddenly 8rd No- 
pin 1909. Erected by his brother ship- 
mates. 
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Jones.—William J. Jones, 1st mate, British | 
bark Olenafion. Died of an accident at Punta) 


de Lobos, Iquique, 28th Decr. 1899. 
Kennedy.—Ewen Kennedy, who died here on 
23rd May, 1909, aged 29 years. 

An ardent amateur naturalist, born in 
Edinburgh. His collections were sent home, 
and a privately-printed memoir of him was 
published. The birds and small mammals 
of this vast desert, extending from 180 to 270 


S. Lat., have received but scant attention | 


from English naturalists. 


Lyons.—Rufus Dixon Lyons, who died on! 
board the ship Cosmopolis in Iquigue, 12th 


May, 1873. Aged 42. 


North.—In loving remembrance of Louisa | devises, 
| At last she chang’d them into bulls, they 


Blanche infant daughter of John S (? T.), and 
Jane North, who departed this life on the, SCth 
July, 1880, aged two years. And of Maria 
Isabel, died October 26th, 1880, aged five years. 

These were children of ‘‘ Colonel” John 

Thomas North, known as “The Nitrate 

King.” 

state when I found it, but on my calling 

attention. to this, the firm that succeeded 
to North’s business at once repaired it. 

Palmer.—Thomas F. Palmer, aged 18 years, 
apprentice British ship Pengwern. Drowned 
December 1899. 

Price.—John H. Price, Master Mariner of 
Fishguard, Died February 19th, 1908. 

Pym.—John Hampden Pym, of Kensington, 
London, died at Iquique, 26th Septr. 1873. 
Age 33. 

Roberts.—Captain John Roberts of Nevin, 
North Wales, Master ship Trowbridge. Died 
Septr. 1890. Aged 40 years. 

G. W. WriGur. 
Brixton. 





THE MILTON-OVID SCRIPT.—XIX. 


121. The rapt of Ganymed. 


Young Ganymed a sprightly boy doth Jove 
with his faire face and lookes inflame with 


Love ; 
He takes the shape of his owne soreing 


bird, 
And to the Earth with speedy wings doth 
gird 
where Ganymed by Ida’s springs doth lye, 
Him snatching up into the aire doth fly 
And ene him in Heav’n keeps him 
there, 


His flowing Cuppes with nectar to prepare, 


122. Hyacinthus turn’d into a flower of 
his owne name 


Phoebus Hyacinthus loves a lovly boy 

with —_ he hunts, and spends his time in 
play 

But he by Chance Casting a stone, the 
groun : 

Sends back the stone, kills him at the re- 


un 
Phoebus upholds his Corps, laments his 


This grave was in an abandoned | 


fall, 
And seeketh all means his life to recall, | 
But all in vaine, which when he saw ’tis. 


said, 
From’s blood to spring the Hyacinth he 
made 


123. The inhabitants of Amathus turned 
into Bulls 

The men of Amathus did use to kill 

Their stranger guests and there quick-blood 
to spill 

Vpon an altar Consecrate to she 

who for her owne Clameth the myrtle tree = 

She angri’d at their bloody sacrifizes i 

Into what shapes to change their limbs 


ore 
Hornes on their Heads: Cerastoe call’d 
therefore. 


124. An Ivory Statu turn’d into a virgin. 

Pygmalion hauing fram’d by curious art 

An ivory statue, gaue to it his heart; 

He Loues, he sighes, he kisses, giues it 
rings 

And it embraceing thinkes it pleasure 
brings : 

To venus temple h’ at last himself betakes 

A wife like to his statue suplicates: 

Venus grants his request, his statue lives 

And ’twene her armes, he mariage pleasures: 
giues. 

125. Myrrha in Love with her father 
Detested Myrrah doth her father Love 
No sutors art can her affection moue; 

She burnes in lust, desires to embrace 

Her father, and posesse her mothers place, 
Dispareing thgugh for to obtaine this thing, 
One night she hang’d her in a silken string, 
Her watchfull nurse hearing a noyse came 


in 
Soon Cut her downe, and fought her life 
agen. 


126. Myrrha by the means of her nurse 
is led to her father by night. 

Myrrah still burning in her wicked Lust 

Her wish obtaines, though horred and 
unjust, 

By ’ur Nurses meanes; who in the obscure 


nig 
Led = ’ur fathers bed: pleas’d with 
elight 
The next, and next night they their sport 


renew, 
Till Cyneru’s his daughter Myrrah knew, 
a he strives to kill her: Myrralhy 
ies, 
And ’seapes his hands through nights 
obscurities. 
127. Myrrha turn’d into a tree. 
Myrrah her father flies, throw desarts 
runns, 
And in Saboea, makes Complaints and moans, 
Vnto the Gods, who at her owne request, 
Her flesh to wood, her hair t’? a leavy crest, 
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Her skin to barke turnes; all t’ a tree, 
from her 
Eyes-dropping-teares, proceads the pretious 
Mirrh: 
Vuto — the tree with groans makes 


She Pro her Nymphs vnwombs th’ incestious 
frute, 


128. Adonis loued of Venus. 
Mirrah’s faire son, grown man, inflames the 


eart 

Of Venus, 
dart; 

Nought a Adonis, now 


wounded with her 


she Loves, nor 
wi 

She Budge from him, 
still, 

Diana-like drest she with him repaires, 

Vnto the woods, Hunts stagys, the Hearts 
the hares 

He’s all her joy, with him she sports all 


day, 
And in the Shades, passes the time away. 


129. Hippomenes overcomes Atalanta in 
running. 
Faire and swift Atalanta signes the man 


| 
| 


So to the Coast of Jordan he directs 

His easie steps; girded with snaky wiles, 

Where he might likeliest find this new 
declar’d, *P.R.’ i. 119/121. 


‘* Directed ’? would here make good sense. 


| Griding is metathesis of girding (Skeat) : ef. 


| 


son’s owne 


with him she stayeth | 


“The griding sword.” ‘ P. L.’ vi. 329. 


122. For the Hyacinth incident ¢f. 
‘D. F. I.’ I 23-27. 

123. 8. The ‘‘ Cerastes hornd’”’ appear in 
‘?. i.” x. Ge 


124. This stanza was first published in 
my original letter. The graceful beauty of 


| the lines drew instant and generous recog- 


| would, I ee be difficult to surpass 


| art of versification, 


To be her husband, that out run her can, | 


If lose the prize, his life is forfited. 
So many strive, yet she’s unvanquished. 
Fauour’d Hippomenes, whom venus would 


Should winn the prize, three Apples all of | 


Gold 

seiae™ _ receiu’d: he doth fore scoenis 
ru 

This frute; whilst she it gaines, he winns 
ye gole. 


130. Hippomenes turn’d into a lyon & 
Atalanta into a lionesse. 

Hippomenes failing to fume the fanes 

Of Venus for her Guift, she him disdaines, 


He with At’lanta Cybles fane defiles. 

The Goddesse angry, strainge doth it 
expresse 

He’s made a lyon, she a Lyonesse, 

And by the mother of the Gods they are 

Designed still to draw her sacred carre. 


121. The Latin kead-line is ‘ Raptus 
Ganymedis ;’ the scribe is familiar with the 
word ‘‘ rape ”’ (see 12 S. xi. 526), but knows 
that it is not the exact equivalent, and 
prefers to coin the noun ‘‘ rapt’: 
enterprise ‘is extremely 
young Milton. 
=e. a.” 
be the English girden, to pierce, strike, etc. : 
here it must mean move, direct his flight, 
akin to our colloquial strike for a destina- 
tion. It is used of a horse’s sudden start in 
North’s ‘ Plutarch.’ Sylla was on horse- 


| 


| accent, as in “‘ 


| The repetition of the 
| curious art”? (12 S. x1. 


| tremely Miltonic composition to 
A t y | ) 

nd sturring up unwonted lust, the whiles | ‘tears as they drop from the eyes.’ 
| unwombs ti’ 


| hous’d thy virgin soul . 


nition from Mr. Bayfield, who said (Z'imes 
Literary Supplement, Feb. 2, 1922): 


For delicacy of finish these ans with their 
inexhaustible variety of rythmical age 

ey 
of an absolute master of the 
and of themselves sup- 
port strongly Mr. Candy’s assignment of the 
whole to Milton. We may note in passing the 
unusual (but Miltonic) rhythm, 

Venus | grants his re | quest, 

and compare, from Samson, 

Unilversally | ashi with | highest 

praises 


are the wor 


‘frame by 
illustrates 


isin 
509) 
another familiar Milton feature. 


126. 3. note the recession of 


ii. 132. 


an ex- 
express 
’—Ib. 8: 
inecstious frute. cf. ‘* Un- 
<P E.” SE; 
the parallel is so striking that it seems to 
enforce conviction. 

128. 5. Diana-like: another of these 
typical hyphen words (12 S. xi. 527). — 
Ib. 7, 8. The rhythm here keeps excellent 


Obscure : 
ébscure wing.’’ ‘ P.L.’ 


127. 6. eyes-dropping-teares : 


| time with the sense; indeed the whole stanza 


lash with his + li that he made him so | 


to gird forward, 


hl is very musical and characteristic, with a 
such | 


characteristic of | 
Ganymed is so spelt in) 
ii. 553.—Ib. 4. gird: This seems to | 


hint of Spenser’s 
Him love hath wounded with a deadly dart 
Whilome on him was all my care and joy. 
129. 7. fore Scenis trull: this ss rather 
obscure; trull (troll), roll, is one of those 
obsolete words that the boy had such a habit 
of adopting; but what of the Latin phrase? 
Does it mean “ to be on the stage,”’ ‘‘ so that 


; : SY thin uiva- 
back and ‘“‘ his Page gave his horse such a | salle se - 1 a eee 


+ See aise ‘Measures of ‘the Poets,’ 
| A. Bayfield, p. 44. 


by M. 
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lent? Perhaps a _ reader will kindly 
enlighten me. 

130. 1. to fume the fanes; to make the 
noun into a transitive verb is very like 
Milton; cf. ‘‘ Where the Golden Altar 
fum’d, By their great Intercessor.’”’ ‘ P.L.’ 
xi. 18-19. 

Hucu C. H. Canny. 


(To be continued). 





Inguisitions Post Mortem.—Those who 
have used the frequently very elaborate 
returns relating to the property of a 
dead man, sworn to on oath by local juries 
summoned to attend inquisitions held on 
behalf of the escheator, must sometimes have 
wondered how such detailed and _ technical 
verdicts could have been found by the usual 
jury of neighbours of the deceased. The 
way the matter was done in the sixteenth 
century is therefore of interest and was 
probably the ancient practice. An inquisi- 
tion post mortem was held after the death 
in 1572 of Ralph Worsley, who held con- 
siderable estates in Cheshire, Lancashire 
and London. From a family dispute* 
which took place in 1601, it appears that 
Alexander Cotes, a lawyer who was deputy 
*““baron’’ of the Exchequer of Chester, 
stated that he had drawn the “ office,” i.c., 
prepared the return to be made by the jurors 
at the inquisition. This was then revised 
by Sir Thomas Egerton, afterwards Lord 
Keeper, as counsel for the representatives 
of two of the heiresses, and it was also 
perused and revised by Symon Thelwell, 
learned in the law, and by Richard Hurles- 
ton, another lawyer. The document thus 
settled, and of a lengthy and_ elaborate 
nature, was then given to the jury, with 
the necessary deeds to support it, so that 
they might give their verdict accordingly. 
This, of course, was in a-case where all 
parties were agreed, but where there were 
matters in dispute the procedure would pro- 
bably be much the same, as the jury would 
hardly be capable of dealing with any but 
the most simple facts or documents without 
legal assistance. 

R. Stewart-Brown. 


* For the will and inquisition see Earwaker, 
‘History of St. Mary-on-the-Hill, Chester,’ 
p. 45, 59, 188. For the dispute of 1601 see 
-R.O., Chester 16/13 (Chester Exchequer de- 
positions, bundle 13). 
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WorpswortH anp GrorcGeE Hersert.—In 
his sonnet, ‘Seathwaite Chapel,’ Words- 
worth speaks of a pastor: 

Such as the heaven-taught skill of Herbert 

Trew. 

Without doubt he was very familiar with 
Herbert’s poems. The late Mr. F. Haver- 
field wrote in your issue of Sept. 15, 1883 
(6 S. viii, 206) : 

. I have sometimes thought that the opening 
of George Herbert’s poem, ‘Man’s Medley,’ 


may have sugges some lines near the be- 
ginning of ordsworth’s ‘Ode on Immor- 
tality.’ 


It seems to me still more evident that 
Wordsworth’s ‘Character of the Happy War- 
rior’ (‘‘ Who is the happy Warrior? ’’ etc.) 
is framed upon the model of Herbert’s 
poem ‘ Constancie’ (‘‘ Who is the honest 
man? ”’ etc.). 

G. C. Moore Situ. 

Sheffield. 


Francis THompson: A Correction.—I think it 
may be worth while calling attention to a 
curious error which I have just come across 
in the ‘Cambridge History of English Liter- 
ature.’ In Vol. xiii, p. 576, 1908 is given as 
the date of Francis Thompson’s poem, ‘ The 
Hound of Heaven.’ It wps actually published 
in a volume of ‘Poems’ in 1893. The error 
is the more striking as Thompson died in 
1907. 


Reform Club. 


Francis HUGHENDEN, 
Assistant Librarian. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 





OscaHa.—Justus van Effen, ‘‘ Docteur en 
Droit, et Membre de la Société Royale de 
Londres,’ better known in your country as 
the author of the ‘ Dutch Spectator,’ pub- 
lished in 1726 a ‘ Relation curieuse d’un 
Voyage en Suéde,”’ where I find the following 
passage which it seems worth while to bring 
to your readers’ notice. Having described 
the delights of a sumptuous dinner that the 
the Admiral of the English fleet, then at 
anchor in the road of Stockholm, le Chev- 
alier Norris, ‘‘ had offered to the Swedish 
Royal family and its Dutch guests, and 
having explained how he could better stand 
the effects of the very strong English beer 
after all the wines drunk, than the Swedes, 
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he adds that all was, however, nearly spoilt | 
for him, ‘‘ aprés avoir avalé un verre d’une | 
liqueur forte qu’on appelle oscaha, and qu’un | 
Cavalier Anglois m’avait fort pressé de/| 
boire, comme quelque chose d’excellent pour | 
abattre les fumées du vin... .’’ Unfor- | 
tunately everything began to turn before his | 
eyes, and he did not get better until he had | 
been for some little time on deck, inhaling 
the beautiful Swedish air, to which he thinks | 
he owed his speedy recovery. 
It is clear from the context that this 
strong liquor was English (or at least 
British) and not Swedish. Could it be a/| 
misprint for oscaba, which in its turn might 
be supposed to reflect Mr. van Effen’s mis- 
hearing of an Irishman’s usqueba(ugh) ? 
H. Loceman. 
University of Ghent, Belgium. 


IrattaN ACTOR IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.—Evelyn, in his Diary, on 
Sept. 29, 1675, records: 

1 saw the Italian Scaramuccio act before the 
King having seen him act before in | 
Italy, many years past. I was not averse from | 
sone the most excellent of that kind of 
olly. 

li anyone tell me the name oi this 
Italian actor who played the part of 
Scaramuccio in London before the King? 
The most celebrated Italian actor of the time | 
was Tiberio Fiorilli—his réle Scaramuccio. 
He was born in 1608, in Naples, and died | 
about 1694, in Paris, leaving 300,000 fr. to 
his son. 

Does any record exist of all the Italians 
who put foot on our shores in the seventeenth 
century ? W. 


SAMUEL AND JANE HoLpEeN, BENEFACTORS OF 
Harvarp CoLttecE.—On June 12, 1740, the 
Honourable Samuel Holden, ‘‘ of Rowe- | 
hampton, Surrey,” died. He was a wealthy | 
London merchant, Member of Parliament, | 
and at one time Governor of the Bank of | 
England. He was also the acknowledged 
leader of the English Dissenters. Acting | 
under the discretionary power given in his 
will, his wife, Jane Holden, gave four hun- 
dred pounds to Harvard College to build a 
chapel—the university up to that time 
having had no separate house of worship. 

Holden Chapel is still in existence and in | 
a fair state of repair, although long disused | 
from its original purpose. A good deal of | 
interest has been aroused in it lately, and a 
desire is expressed to know more about the 
Holdens. Are any other details now avail- 
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|p. 129, mentions the 
| Beale, of ‘‘ Mr. Crumholen ”’ ,(sic), and in 
| @ footnote says that the portrait “‘ is still at 


31 


able? What was the ancestry of Samuel 
and Jane? Where are they buried? Are 
any portraits of éither known to exist? Have 
they any descendants now living who could 
be communicated with? 

Anything, in short, tending to identify 
and focus their personalities would be very 
gratefully received. 

They are of peculiar interest to Harvard 
College as the only English donors of a build- 
ing for the university, and it is a great pity 
that something cannot be found out about 
them. I appeal to you as a court of last 
resort. 

SaMveL F. BatcHeiper. 


Dickens’s Puncu.—-Does any reader know 
the composition of the cold gin punch (with- 


| out the orange peel, and drunk by Mr, Pick- 


wick) that Charles Dickens used to brew ? 


ArtHur Rocers. 

Caledonian Club. 

Hype Park (‘‘ High Park ’’).—The two 
following extracts are taken from Sir George 
Etherege’s ‘The Man of Mode,’ or ‘Sir 
Fopling Flutter,’ produced in 1675, and from 
the 1768 edition of that play published by 
Martin and Wotherspoon, Edinburgh : 

Act ITI, se. iii (in the Mall) :— 

Young Bellair. Most people prefer High 
park to this place. 

Harriet. It has the better reputation, but 


' I abominate the dull diversions there. 


Act V, se. ii:— 
Harriet. Could you neglect this awhile, and 


'make a journey into the country? 


Dorimant. To be with you I could live 
there and never send a thought to London. 

Harriet. Whatever you say, I know all be- 
yond Highpark’s a desert to you, and that no 
gallantry can draw you further. 

Hyde Park is, 1 presume, indicated, but 
was it ever popularly or alternatively known 
as ‘“‘ High Park’’? To take dates that 
narrowly bracket the date of the play, 
Evelyn calls it Hyde Park in his diary both 
at the date, 11 April, 1653, where he was 
vexed at the imposition of a tax on horses 
and carriages entering the park, and again 
33 years later, on 15 April, 1686, when he 
was present at a review of troops in that 
Park. 

KB. A. G. 

Kedah, Malay States. 


CruMLUM Portrait. ~- Walpole in his 
‘Anecdotes of Painting’ 3rd edn., Vol. iii, 
portrait, by Mary 


Srvart. 
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Melbury, Dorsetshire. 
closed in a frame of stone-colour, a mark that 


generally distinguishes Mrs. Beale’s works.” | | subject, and conferred upon him the honour 


I have ascertained that the painting is 
not now at Melbury. The above no doubt 


Each head is in- | 


He entertained King Henry V and his 
Queen in such a a grand manner that. he 
was pleased to say that never king had such 


| of knighthood. 


refers to Samuel Crumleholme (or Crum- | 


lum), Master of St. Paul’s School. Inform- 
ation as to the present location of the por- 
trait would be welcomed. 

W. H. Wurirear. 


10, Fairlawn Court, Chiswick. 


In ‘The Modern History of the City of 
London,’ by Charles Welch, under date 
28 Oct., 1844, the occasion being the opening 
of the New Royal Exchange by the Queen, 
it is stated that ‘‘ the inner quadrangle con- 
tains statues of Sir Richard 


| Whittington.”’ 


ELDERNEL, WHITTLESEY. — In Cooper’s | 


‘Ath. Cant.’ Vol. i, p. 93, ed. 1858, it is 
stated that Robert Blyth, a native of Nor- 


ton, Derbyshire, held the bishopric of Down | 


and Connor in commendam. 
1525, he had a special licence from the 


On July 11, | 


Bishop of Ely to consecrate and dedicate the. | 


chapel of Eldernel in Whittlesey. 
Blythe died in 1547. Can anyone say where 
this chapel stood, 


remains of it now ? M. A. 


Royat BapcEs, Lions ano HEacres.—In 
‘3 Henry VI,’ Act ii, Sc. 1, Edward, after- 
wards Edward IV, is told by his brother 
Richard, afterwards Duke of Gloucester, in 
referring to the death of their father, 
Richard Duke of York :— 

Nay, if thou be that princely eagle’s bird 

Shew thy descent by gazing ’gainst the sun. 

Was an eagle the badge of Richard Plan- 
tagenet? If so, the word ‘“‘ gainst’’ cannot 
have an antagonistic meaning, for the sun 
was the badge of Edward himself. His 
adoption of this emblem is described pre- 
viously in the same scene, ll. 39 and 40. Was 
the badge a lion sejant with its tail between 
its legs another Yorkist badge referring to 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence? Richard Plan- 
tagenet claimed the throne as having a 
double title thereto, derived from Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, second son, and Edmund, 
Duke of York, fifth son of Edward TIT. 


YorxKIST. 


RicHarDd WHITTINGTON, HIS KnicHTHOOD. 
—In ‘ The Great Fire of London,’ by Walter 
G. Bell, p. 57 occurs the following passage : 


Richard Whittington, Lord Mayor of Lon-| 
don in 1396, 1397, 1406 and again in 1409—he | 


Bishop | 


and if there are any) 


In Pennant’s ‘London’ he is also styled 
rials! : oiag 

When such authorities differ how can the 
ordinary reader arrive at the truth? Was 
he or was he not knighted ? 


Watter E. GawtHorpe. 


‘“* Tt cotpo pr stato pr Domrnepprio0.’’— 
When did Pio Nono use this phrase? 
Authority is desired. 

H. C—n. 


Davip Ross Dicxson.—-In the churchyard 
of St. Saviour’s parish, Guernsey, there is a 
monument in memory of David Ross Dick- 
son, of North Britain, who met his death 
while engaged in the construction of the 
harbour works, St. Catherine’s Bay, on 
March 14, 1848, in the 31st year of his age. 
What is known of this young man, and who 
were his parents ? 

: JameEs SreTON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


Henry James Bucxoit (1803-1871).—He- 
was author of the hymns, ‘‘ Lord, behold us 


| with Thy blessing ’’ and ‘‘ Lord, dismiss us 


| 
| 


was never Sir Richard, despite the popular | 


belief—. 
In the ‘ Life of Sir Richard Whittington,’ 
by Walter Besant and James: Rice, in Ap- 


pendix iv. chapter viii, p, 213, occurs the 


following passage :— 


with Thy blessing,’’ Nos. 576 and 577 in the 
general edition of Hymns A. & M. They 
do not occur in the Historical Edition of 
that work. I should be glad of biographical 
details, and especially should like to know 
where he died and was buried, and if any 
memorial has been erected to his memory. 


L. H. CHamsers. 


Bran Crus, 1660-1922.—The 262nd Anni- 
versary Dinner of this Club was held at the 
Conservative Club, Temple Row. Birming- 
ham, on 30 Nov., 1922, President, The 
Right Honourable The Lord Leigh. From 
what was the name ‘‘ Bean Club” derived, 
and for what purpose was it formed ? 

Nemo. 


Laty’s Reorment.—-Can any reader give 


| particulars concerning ‘‘ Laly’s Regiment ”’ ? 
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| 
It was a French corps, but took part in the | ; 
Rebellion of 1745 in "Scotland. I should | Replies. 
be glad to know who Colonel Laly was. | ‘“WHIP” (NAUT.). 
Frank Lesiie. | (12 S. xi. 431). 


=. aieaine! Bent. ctieaasieiaii om, hades | May not ‘‘ the whippe”’ of the ship after 
Irvine.—William Irving was admitted to which Dr. Braptey makes enquiry be some- 
Westminster School at Midsummer, 1806, | thing of the sort of ‘‘the apparatus for rap- 
and James Corbet Irving, Feb, 28, 1827, | idly discharging vessels laden with coal,” re- 
aged 8. I should be glad to ascertain any | ferred to under ‘ coal-whipper ’ in ‘ N.E.D.’ 
information about them. | In the days before steam-winches, I remember 
G. F. R. B. | the process for unloading sailing colliers in 
: | Guernsey harbour. A pulley or revolvin 
opt ip signee rion: ie A rangpe ——- | wheel sit suspended Prod 6 hekabaia ca 
me of the origin and meaning of blue | ; Se egret om 
Deli teae cen dielted 0, Biaodea deeeead, § | a yard, and over it was ‘“‘ rove’’ a rope, one 
a PP ieeesn Ge “-. end of which was fastened to a large basket, 
— oe poche petal will a while the other held a frame to which were 
found at 11 S. i. 222, with an editorial reference | attached three or four ye. At one 
to the ‘N. BE. DJ side of the hatchway was arranged a sort of 
‘ g broad ladder, made of spars lashed together, 
HoME oF SIR Tuomas More’s First W IFE. | up which three or four persons might ascend 
Burke’s ‘ History of the Commoners,’ Vol. | abreast to a height of five or six feet above 
iii, under ‘ More of Barnborough,’ says that | the level of the deck. The basket was first 
Jane Colt came from Newhall in KEsesex. | jowered into the hold, where it was filled 
The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ and the | with coal. Three or four men or boys then 
‘D. N. B.’ say the same, the latter adding | mounted the ladder, each with one of the 


that Newhall is near Chelmsford. ropes in his hands, which they passed 
Are not all these authorities in error, and | through their hands, hand over hand, like a 
did not Jane Colt’s people live at N etherhall, person swarming up a rope. When they 


near Roydon, on the extreme western edge of | reached the top step they sprang back simul- 
Essex ? I cannot find that the Colts ever taneously, holding on to their ropes, and 
lived at Newhall, but they certainly owned | this brought the basket up. If the jump did 
Netherhall, and  Morant’s ‘ History of | not bring the basket high enough, a joint 
Essex says that Jane Colt came from the} pull while the baskef still retained its up- 
latter place. C. A. O. ward momentum would bring it to the level 
of the deck. The basket was then emptied 
into a sack, which was lifted on to the back 
of a man, who carried it to the coal-store or 
cart as the case might be. The ‘‘ whippers ”’ 
sang or chanted as they mounted the ladder, 
with the old and still current practice in and jumped together at the last note. The 
Cornwall of applying sea-sand to the land | PTOCeSS might be accompanied and helped by 
because of the large proportion of calcium the strains of a fiddle. If the “ whippers 
carbonate present in the beaches and blown had bare feet, they had a better hold on the 
sands, more particularly on the north coast | SPars than would be given by the soles of 
boots or shoes. If the men worked briskly, 


of Cornwall. ; ° A 
Are similar accumulations of sea-sand in three or four baskets might be ‘‘ whipped 
in the course of a minute. A quotation in 


other parts of the British Isles, or elsewhere, | 1" _ - : 
used ‘he agricultural purposes? If so, N. E .D.’ dated 1887, says that coal-whip- 
where and how? ping had then almost ceased. This appar- 
atus would be carried on the deck, and might 

in the days of Q.V.’s quotation, have had to 
be cast overboard in very troublous seas 
James Kenney.—I have an old ballad | « for the safe garde of the shippe and of all 
written by James Kenney. Can it be stated | their lives.”? It could be used, of course, 
when he lived ? for unloading other cargo besides coals, and 
W. D. Reap. | for this, if the cargo were loaded in sacks- 


AGRICULTURAL USE OF SEA-Sanp.—Messrs. 
Borlase and Gregg have an article in the 
October (1922) number of The Journal of 
the Ministry of Agriculture entitled ‘ The 
Agricultural Value of Sea-Sand,’ dealing 


BartiLe SyMons. 
Truro. 
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or boxes, the substitution for the basket of | the Latin Bible, in one or both of the pas- 
a hook or other method of attachment would | sages mentioned. The ordinary reading in the 
be all that was necessary to adapt the/| Vulgate, it is true, is, for Joshua xxiii. 14, 
apparatus. ** Kn ego hodie ingredior viam universae 
| terrae,’”’ and for 1 ({11) Kings ii. 2, ‘‘ Ego 
| ingredior viam universae terrae.’’ But the 
Douai version, which professes to be based 
‘“‘Behold I this day 
and ‘f{ 





Joun R. MaGrartu. 


‘* Hoc’s NoRTON WHERE PIGS PLAY ON THE 
-ORGAN.”’ (12. S. xi. 531).——This saying refers | : 
to the Leicestershire village of Norton- °” the Vulgate, gives ” 
juxta-Twycross, which was called Hog’s °Mter into the way of al flesh, 
Norton at least as early as 1305. | enter into the way of al flesh. 


Two | » These texts 
rationalistic explanations have been given. | 27 taken from the 1635 edition. Modern 


Ray, quoting the adage in his ‘ Proverbs’ | issues of the Douai translation have been 
(1670), attributed it to the fact that a man largely doctored. In a recent undated copy 
named Piggs was once the organist of the | I find ‘‘ Behold this day I am going into the 





parish church. Sir Thomas Cave, in the 
eighteenth century (quoted in Nichols’s 
‘ Leicestershire,’ iv. 849) thought that 

the adage might come upon this occasion: I, 
looking for antiquities about this church, found 


in a corner an old piece of a pair of organs, | 


upon the end of every key whereof was a boar 
cut; the earls of Oxfo (by Trussell) some 
time being owners of land here. 


Evans, in his ‘ Leicestershire Words and | 
Proverbs,’ (1881, p. 301), thinks that the) 


“ce 


mythic air, and to say that a 
is simply 


name has a 
man comes from Hog’s Norton 
‘equivalent to saying that he snores.’’ 
Sir Walter Scott was probably 


category as Gotham and other 
homes of wiseacres and noodles. 
third chapter of ‘ Woodstock’ he refers to 


‘the noodles of Hog’s Norton, who trip, | 
And in | 
Hog’s | 


when the pigs play on the organ.”’ 

the ninth chapter of ‘ Kenilworth,’ 
Norton is given as the birthplace of 
learned Magister Erasmus Holiday, 
interpreted the proverb 
having reference to ‘‘ the herd of Epicurus, 
of which litter Horace confessed himself a 
porker.”’ 


the 
who 


is probable that he heard it when he was 


visiting Sir George Beaumont at Coleorton | 


Hall, in Leicestershire, where he also picked 


up other proverbs and phrases, of Leicester- | 
shire origin, which appear in the twenty- | 
second and twenty-ninth chapters of ‘ The, 
Heart of Midlothian,’ and where he gathered | 
' 1145 to 1153). 


some of the local colour of ‘ Ivanhoe.’ 
CuHarLes J. BILison. 
33, Saint Anne’s Road, Eastbourne. 
‘*To Go THE Way OF ALL FiEsu ”’ (12 S. 


xi. 530).-—It looks as though the variant | 
aniversae carnis for universae terrae should | 


be found in some printed edition or MSS. of 


But | 
right in| 
taking Hog’s Norton to belong to the same | 
Boeotian | 

In the | 


allegorically, as | 


There does not seem to be any | 
reason for thinking that Scott referred the | 
saying to Hook Norton in Oxfordshire. It | 
| Westminster, was buried at Canterbury to 


| way of all the earth,” in the Joshua pas- 
| sage; while in Kings we get, ‘‘I am going 
| the way of all flesh.’’ 

The Concordance published by the Plantin 
Press in 1642, and said on the title-page to 
be adapted to the Sixtine edition of the 
Vulgate, cites, under Caro, ‘“ ingredior 
viam uni, carnis”’ from Joshua xxiii, 14, 
and, under Ingredior, ‘‘ ego ingredior viam 
uni, car.’? from III (1) Kings ii. 2. But 
under other headings these same passages 
are printed with the reading terrae 

The Plantin Bible of 1650, following the 
Sixtine recognition, has terrae in_ both 
verses. 


Epwarp BeEnsty. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 

[Mr. Thos. White thanked for reply.] 
THe PortTRAITURE OF King Henry IV or 
ENGLAND (12 S. xi. 503, 523).—May I ven- 
ture to doubt the suggested identification of 
| the two half-length figures (in the canopy 
over the King’s head in the Seal) on either 
side of the Blessed Virgin with King Henry 
| III and St. John the Divine? I do not 
believe that St. John the Divine is ever 
represented with a palm. This half-figure 
is much more likely to be St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. Henry IV, though he died at 


the north of the latter’s shrine. That seems 
to indicate a certain amount of devotion to 
him on the part of Henry IV. The kingly 
half-figure is almost certainly a saint, pos- 
sibly the Emperor Henry IT (972 1024), who 
was canonized by Eugenius III (Pope from 


HarMATOPEGOS. 
SLEEP AND THE Moon (12 S. xi. 311, 355, 


| 397, 437, 494).—The following may be useful 


as a practical contribution to this subject. 
I have often slept in the full rays of the 
‘moon, whether in camp or in a room, and 
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never experienced any ill effect; but when | 
shooting in Africa on the borders of sod 
Kalahari Desert 46 years ago I determined | 
to put the matter to a thorough test. I) 
accordingly had my mattress put in full | 
moonlight on every possible occasion. I also 
had one half of any game—springbok or | 
whatever it might be—hung on the moonlit 
side of the wagon, and the other in the shade. 
This was done on many occasions. I neither | 
suffered myself, nor was any difference per- | 
ceptible in the meat. 

I am quite convinced that the opinion of | 
most medical authorities competent to judge | 
would be that it is not the moonbeams that | 
produce the ill effects—-the facial or other | 
paralyses, etc.,—but the exposure, and it is | 
the chill following on profuse perspiration, | 
the dew, a draught, or the damp deck, that 
are responsible. 

F. H. H. Gurttemarp, M.D. 

Str Wittram Beatty, M.D. (12 S. xi. | 
370).—On Beatty’s death, 25 March, 1842, 
the certificate gives his age as 69. His) 
father, James Beatty, was in the Customs at | 
Londonderry, so possibly Beatty was born 
there. He was buried at Kensal Green | 
Cemetery, but the grave cannot be identified. 

The best account of Beatty is that given | 
by Dr. S. D. Clippingdale in the Journal of | 
the Royal Naval Medical Service, for Oct., | 
1915, Vol. i, No. 4. 

Should the enquirer care for further in- | 
formation about the Beatty family I may be 
able to supply it. | 

It is believed that Beatty was descended | 
from a common ancestor with the present , 
Admiral Lord Beatty, but the connection is | 
not yet proved. 


| 


H. R. Popuam Baxer. | 
77, Accrington Road, Blackburn. | 
‘Tue MistiteToe Boucr’ (12 S. xi. 171, | 
214, 238, 273, 291, 454, 518).—SurreMAN at | 
the last reference writes that he saw the | 
“chest ’? more than fifty years ago at! 
Bramshill House. May I point out that the | 
“chest ’’? left Bramshill House in 1813, | 
when, on the death of Sir Denzil Cope, his | 
widow, who went to reside at Firgrove | 
House, Hampshire, removed the chest to the | 
latter place? I am quite aware there is a/| 
“chest ’’? in the gallery at Bramshill House | 
which is sometimes shown as the one in| 
which the bride perished. The above will 
show that it is not the genuine article. 
Joun Havutenvitte Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 
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Rape: ? Jewish Name (12 8. xi 512).— 
On seeing this name, students of military 
history will at once call to mind the cele- 
brated aide-de-camp, first of Desaix, then of 
Napoleon, Rapp was Colonel of the 
Memelukes of the Imperial Guard, at whose 
head he made his famous charge against the 
Russians at Austerlitz. In 1815 he com- 
According to 
Bourrienne, he spoke with a pronounced 
German accent, and was the best German 
scholar on the Emperor's Staff. 

Cc. S. C. (B/C). 


The Avenue Rapp, Paris, took its name, 
I believe, from Jean, Comte Rappe (1772- 
1821), one of Napoleon’s generals. As he 
was born at Colmar, Alsace, his family is 
doubtless of German origin, and it may con- 


| ceivably have given rise to Rappaport. 


N. W. Hr. 


Van Kycx: Tue Ince Buunpett Maponna 
(12 8. xi. 512).—This picture was sold a few 
weeks ago to the Melbourne Art Gallery, 
and is still on view at the National Gallery, 
I think. The price is said to have been 
about £30,000. F. D. H. 


‘AND SHALL TRELAWNY Din?” (12 S. xi. 
532).—The refrain is ancient, but the poem 
itself was composed by the Rev. Robert S. 
Hawker, and both Sir Walter Scott and 
Lord Macaulay were deceived into the belief 
that it was a genuine ancient ballad (see 
‘The Vicar of Morwenstow,’ by Baring- 
Gould (Methuen, 1899). 

Wm. Sere WEEks. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

These lines had been proverbial in Corn- 
wall since the imprisonment of the Seven 
Bishops, one of whom was Sir Jonathan 
Trelawny. The verses were incorporated by 
R. S. Hawker in the ‘ Song of the Western 
Men ’ (1825). From ‘ Who wrote that?’ by 
W. S. W. Anson. 

M. Hamiziton Scorr. 


Much ink has been spilt over the Tre- 
lawny song and its origin. The ballad as 
we now know it is from the pen of Robert 
Stephen Hawker, of Morwenstow (1803- 
1875) ; and with the exception of the refrain, 
it is an original composition. In the poet’s 
own words :— 

With the exception of the choral lines :— 


And shall Trelawney die? 
Here’s twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why! 
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the whole of this song was composed by me 
in the year 1825. I wrote it under a stag-. 
horned oak in Sir Beville’s Walk in Stowe 

Wood. lt was sent by me anonymously to a 
Plymouth paper, and there it attracted the 
notice of Mr. Davies Gilbert, who re-printed 
it at his private press at Eastbourne, under 
the avowed impression that it was the original 
ballad. 

This acknowledgment was not forth- | 
coming until many years later, however ; and | 
it was this fact which led Sir Walter Scott, 
Lord Macaulay, and several others to pro- 
nounce a premature opinion that the poem | 
in toto was of genuine antiquity. 

Now although the couplet which Hawke, 
introduces as a chorus is part of an old 
chanty which is generally remembered in con- 
nection with the trial of the Seven Bishops 
in 1688, Sir Jonathan Trelawny, Bt., of the 
See of Bristol, being one of the number, its 
actual origin is not in connection with that 
-event. It appears as a popular cry as early 
as 1628, when Cornish fears ran high fo: 
the life of Sir John Trelawny (the first 
Baronet and grandfather of Sir Jonathan), 
who had incurred the grave displeasure of 
the House of Commons; and there is little | 
doubt that the verse printed some twenty-five 
years after this, at the time John Lilburne’s 
life hung in the balance, is an adaptation of 
the Trelawny cry. Your correspondent is 
correct that Lilburne was not connected with 
Cornwall in any way, but the Cornish cry 
seems to have lent itself, with very little 
adaptation, to the Lilburne cause. That 
there were variations of the strain is evi- 
denced by another altered version still extant. 
i.e., ‘* Here’s twenty thousand underground 
will know the reason why,’’ referring to the 
Cornish miners’ loyalty to the Trelawny 
cause. 

GitpERT JOHN ANDERSON. 

Sanderstead, Surrey. 

This is Hawker’s note to ‘ The Song of the 
Western Men’ [ut supra]: 

It [Hawker’s ‘Song’] had the good fortune 
to win the eulogy of Sir Walter Scott. who 
also deemed it to be the ancient song. It was 
praised under the same persuasion by Lord 
Macaulay and by Mr. Dickens, who inserted 
it at first as of genuine antiquity in his 
‘Household Words,’ but who afterwards ac- 
knowledged its actual paternity in the same 
publication. 

It seems, however, that the refrain dates 
back to the earlier years of Charles I, John 
Trelawny, grandfather of the Bishop, was 


one of the leaders of the King’s party in 
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Cornwall, and on May 13, 1627, was com- 
mitted to the Tower by the House of Com- 
mons for certain ‘“‘ offences against the 
liberty of free election,’’ and ‘‘ contempt of 
the House.’’ The following lines were then 
published in several places in London :— 
And must Trelawney die? 
And shall Trelawney die? 
We've thirty thousand Cornish Boys 
Will know the reason why! 
Mr. Byles in his ‘ Life of R. S. Hawker,’ 
writes :— 
The evidence as to the antiquity of the 
refrain is strengthened by the fact that the 


Trelawney trial was not the only one in which 
it was used. A contributer to ‘Notes and 


| Queries’ (2Ist May, 1904) quotes from a letter 


printed in Thurloe’s ‘ State Papers,’ and dated 
21st July, 1653, a similar couplet relating to 
the trial of one John Lilburne. ‘‘ There were 
many tickets thrown about, says the letter, 
with these words, 
And — shall then honest John Lilburne 
ie 


Three score thousand will know the reason 
why! 
May it not be supposed that between 1627 


and 1653 the refrain became popular not 
only in Cornwall but elsewhere, and was 
adapted in 1653 for the trial of John 


Lilbourne, who was not a Cornishman, and 
in 1668 for the trial of Bishop Trelawny ? 
H. P. Harr. 
Ixworth Vicarage, Bury St. Edmunds. 
[Mr. J. B. Wainewright thanked for reply.] 


St. MicwareL as WiNcGED BisHop: Dum- 
FRIES (12 8. xi. 7).—Pre-Reformation Dum- 
fries is not responsible for this monstrosity. 
The seal of the burgh in use in 1516 (figured 
on p. 7 of ‘ Dumfries and Round About,’ by 
W. Dickie, 4th edn., 1910), bears a normal 
representation of the archangel. 

The escutcheon mentioned in McDowall’s 
book is still to be seen, let into the west wall 
of the Mid Steeple. The arms are the same 
as those of Gilbert Brown (d. 1612) last 
Abbot of the Cistercian Sweetheart Abbey, 
New Abbey, Kirkcudbrightshire, and of other 
members of the Brown family. 

Joun B. WaAINnEeWwRIGHT. 


THe THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE 
CHILDREN (2 8. vii. 260; 12 S. xi. 351, 372, 
417, 518). — See also De _ Blainville’s 
‘ Travels ’ (London, 1767), Vol. ii, pp. 11-14, 
where the matter is discussed at some con- 
siderable length. De Blainville was at the 
Hague in January, 1705. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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“Go To THE DeEviIL AND SHake Your- 
sELvES ’?: Tune (12 S. xi. 530).—I cannot 
help your correspondent, but I think it may | 
interest him to know that in my youth I | 
heard the bidding : 

Go to the Devil and shave yourself, 

And when you come back behave yourself. 

Possibly somebody with an ear for rhyme 
substituted shave for shake, but in no wise 
is the prescription alluring. 

St. SwitHIn. 


| old-time pageant. 


| dance and quaint pageantry and play have 


all along been popular, but the war took 
the youths, and the Sleights band of 
‘“ stots ’? in consequence became non est. In 
the summer I went over to Goathland to 
give a lecture largely dealing with the origin 


| of the Plough Monday celebrations, and at 
| a meeting held immediately 


afterwards a 
score of young men gave their names as 
willing to practise the dance and revive the 
At this meeting some of 


| the old swords, rosettes (a century or more 


Unless my memory is at fault, I used to 
hear this tune played in Guernsey some 
seventy years ago by the military band of a | 
light infantry regiment, as their quick-step 
march. I think there must have been a song | 
to the tune, as I remember a second line: 

And when you come back behave yourselves, | 
which suggests the conjecture of a variant | 
shave for shake in the first line; but I do | 
not remember having seen or heard anything | 
but ‘‘ shake,’”’? or any line of the song (if | 
any) beyond these two. | 

Joun R. 


MaGRATH. 


Sr. Mary-atTE-Moore (12 8. xi. 432).— 
Wesitow, a parish about five miles south- 
west of Malton (Yorks), on the left bank of 
the Derwent, has a church dedicated to St. 
Mary del Mora, or St, Mary de la Mora. 
The Church stands about the middle of the | 
parish, far away from any habitation, and | 
serves as a parish church to Westow, Firby, | 
Mennethorpe, and LEddlethorpe. Westow | 
and its church were given by Walter Espee 
to the Priory he founded at Kirkham for | 
Augustinian Canons. 

Burton’s Monasticon speaks of the place as 
follows: —‘‘ The founder of this priory 
(Kirkham) gave this place and seven caru- 
cates of land thereto belonging, with the 
church formerly called Mora, which was 
appropriated thereto.” | 

Torre’s MS. at York says :—‘‘ The Church | 
of Westowe, anciently called Mora, was 
given to the Prior and Convent of Kyrk- 
ham, etc.”’ 

The Register begins in 1560. 

C. V. Comnier. | 

ProucuH Monpay Ptays (12 8. xi. 511).— 
It will interest D.M. and others to know | 
that last year (1922) the ‘‘ Plough Stots ”’ | 
(called ‘‘ Plough Jags ’’ in East Yorkshire) | 
have been revived at Goathland, in the | 
Whitby district. This locality has for long | 
been one of the remote corners in which the | 


|; Summer. 


| swords 
| Turner, in 


old), a large old china watch worn by the 
clown or jester, and other curios were on 
view. Mr. F. W. Dowson has been one of 


| the primary movers in the revival, and the 


sword dance has been practised all the 
On the first Plough Monday after 
the Armistice I saw a band of ‘‘ Plough 
Stots’”’ at Kirbymoorside (North York- 
shire), and I remember seeing as a boy bands 
of sword dancers in Cleveland, dancing 
beautifully on Plough Monday. At Guis- 
borough, thirty years ago, my late father 
always had the band of ‘“‘stots’’ in the 
house to perform their play, after they had 
given their dance and ‘“‘platted’’ their 
on the church green opposite. 
his ‘ Yorkshire Anthology ’ 
(p. 243) gives the Cleveland Fool Plough 
play with this preface :— 

Dragging a plough at Christmas and Easter. 
Performers: about a dozen, dressed gro- 
tesquely, with lath-swords and _ streamers. 
The Captain, dressed in cocked hat, forms a 
circle by swinging his sword round. 

The main characters in his play are: 
Clown, Captain, Priest, Squire’s Son, 
Tailor, Doctor, Prodigal. Portions of the 
rhyme are undoubtedly taken from one of 
the mystery plays. A somewhat similar 
play is given at p. 80, ‘ County Folklore,’ 
Vol. iv (Northumberland). 

J. Farrrax-BrakEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


CHEESE-BEGGING Ruymes (12 S. xi. 471, 


| 539).—Surely the couplet given at the last 
' reference should run :— 


Good bread, good butter and good cheese 
Is good English and good Friese. 
H. C—n. | 
Duxsury. Minors 1n Preston CHurcH 
Rorts (12 8. xi. 511).—Since sending my 
query on this subject I have discovered that 
the marriage licence of Lawrence Duxbury 
and Mabel Preston was dated 10 Sept., 1640. 
Therefore Henry Duxbury, their eldest son, 
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whom I have described as an outside Burgess 
of Preston in the Guild Rolls of 1642, could 
not have been more than a year old at that 
date. At first sight this seems manifestly 
absurd, and the natural inference would be 
that the person admitted was an_ elder 
Henry, son of an elder Lawrence Duxbury, 
and that the Henry Preston, at whose 
instance he was admitted, was not his uncle 
(though he was uncle of the infant), but 
merely a friend. 

It is, however, a fact that minors were 
entered on the Preston Guild Rolls. This is 
pointed out on p. xxxv of Mr. Ahbram’s 
‘Introduction to the Preston Guild Rolls’ 
(Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society, 
1884). As an instance of the truth of this 
I may mention the entries in the 1682 Rolls 
referring to the Swansey family : 

Swansea, Alex’us jur’ 

Swansea, Henricus filius ejus 
Swansea, Hugo frater p’d’ Alex’i jur’ 
Swansea Will’us frater ejus jur’ 
Swansea, Henricus, filius ejus. 

This means that three brothers were 
entered and sworn, and the sons of two of 
them (each son named Henry) were entered 
and not sworn. Now we know that Henry 
Swansey, son of William, was still a minor 
in 1685, while Henry, son of Alexander, was 
bapt. at Preston 27 April, 1675, and was 
therefore only seven years old when he was 
entered on the Rolls. A modern parallel 
may be the practice of sporting parents, who 
put their sons’ names down for Lord’s in} 
infancy. In the light of these facts it does 
not seem impossible that Henry Duxbury, 
who is expressly stated to be ‘‘ filius Lawr’ 
Duxbury,’’ was entered on the ‘‘ Burgesses’ | 
forens’ ’’ roll when only a twelvemonth old. 


H. B. Swanzy. | 
Tae Stocks (12 S. xi. 386, 438, 472, 492, 
17 


Derbyshire :—-There is in the dining-room | 
or hall of Haddon Hall an iron staple fixed | 
into the wall at such a height that when a | 
man’s wrist was fixed in it his arm would | 
be drawn up over his head. In this it was 
customary in the good old days to insert the 
arm of any member of the company who did 
not drink down to the peg, and the drink 
was then poured down his sleeve. 

Devon :—Torquay. There are parts of 
stocks of rather unusual design in the 
museum here. In ‘ Vanishing England,’ by 
P, H. Ditchfield, there is an interesting 
chapter on Stocks, ete. 
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Yorkshire :—-Bradfield, near Ecclesfield. 
One post was all that remained of the stocks. 
here. It was very similar to the ones at 
Treeton, and stood near the church gates. 
about sixteen years ago. 

Kcclesfield, near Sheffield. In an old 
Ecclesfield Diary (1775-1845), which I edited 
and published in 1921, we read : 

Thomas Chandler a young lad put into the 
Stocks for 2 hours Sep. 22 [1817] for a mis- 
demairer (sic) at William Foster’s Bottom of 
Church Lain (sic) Ecclesfield [The Stocks), 
stood in what is now known as Stocks Hill 
in the middle of the village. 

Treeton, near Rotherham. The stocks 
were removed from this village about forty 
years ago, ‘when their site was fenced into 
the churchyard by the Rev. Mr. Watkin. 
They consisted of two round-topped stone. 
posts about three feet high, having each a 
groove some three inches wide cut down their: 
inner face, but not continued to the top of 
the posts; in these ran two planks about. 
3in, x 12in., which musi have been inserted 
into the grooves before the posts were fixed 
in the earth. The upper plank could be: 
lifted up to allow of the insertion of the 
culprits’ legs into the two semi-circles cut 
into the respective upper and lower edges of 
the bottom and top planks, which were then 
locked together with a padlock or fetter-lock. 

Whiston, near Rotherham. There was a 
very complete set here about forty years 
ago-—very like the one at Treetoun. 


THomas WINDER. 


Surrey :—There is or was a pair of stocks 
preserved on a village green (with no vil- 
lage) or common close to Purley, Surrey—I 
do not recollect its name, -but it may be 
Woodcote, not the Woodcote where the new 


| church of St, Mark now stands, but some- 
| where to the left of the road leading up to 


it, and nearer Purley. 
Penry Lewrs. 


Yorkshire:—To the localities mentioned 
in the different notes under Yorkshire, W. 
Riding, may be added the following :—Ald- 
borough, Almondbury, Appletreewick, Bark- 
island, Bingley (in the Park), Clint, Firbeck 
(in the Churchyard), Morton-in-Ribblesdale, 
Kettlewell, Kildwick, Kirkthorpe, Knares- 
borough (in the Castle), Saddlesworth, 
Thornton in Craven. 

A. G. Keary. 
Chaplain, Royal Navy (Retired)- 
Stone Close, Maltby, Yorks. 
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SHELTON’s SHORTHAND System (12 S. xi. 
512).—Shelton is said to have largely 
imitated John Willis’s system of shorthand, 
but hardly improved on it. The system was 
used by Pepys in writing his Diary, and an 
account of the cypher will be found in the 
Papers of the Manchester LInterary Club, 
Vol. ii, 1876, p. 131, by the late J. G. 
Bailey, F.S.A., together with four facsimile 
pages of examples. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


This Library possesses a comprehensive 
collection of early shorthand systems, 
including copies of the ? 1640, 1660, and 
1710 editions of Thomas Shelton’s ‘ Tachy- 
graphia.’ Details of Shelton’s life are to be 
found in the ‘D. N. B.’ 

H. Taprey-Sorer. 

Museum and Public Library, Exeter. 


I purchased, some years ago, of R. McCaskie, 
Marylebone Lane, a_ facsimile (anastatic) 
reprint of Thomas Shelton’s ‘Tutor to 
Tachygraphy or Short writing.’ Possibly he 
could still supply a copy. Your correspond- 
ent should refer to Wheatley’s ‘ Pepysiana,’ 
p. 270, for an article on the - subject by 
J. E. Bailey, V.8.A. 
W. H. Wuauitrar. 

10, Fairlawn Court, Chiswick. 

‘Lorna Doone’: Criticisms Wanten (12 §. xi. 
433, 478)—Consult Athenwum, No. 2164, 17 
April, 1869. pn. 534-535; ‘The Blackmore 
Countrv’ (F. J. Snell). 1911; ‘The Call of 
Lorna Doone’ (S. L. Bensusan), Daily Chron- 
icle, July, 1922. The Doone legend is re- 
ferred to in Major Fitzroy Gardner’s ‘ Days 
and Ways of An Old Bohemian.’ 

J. Arnpaan. 


(12 S. xi. F8. 1286, 199. 433, 478).— 
Aunt Judy's Maaazine, 1866, is 
Elizaheth Cox, author of 


RELL-HORSES 
—The poem in 
by Miss Frances 
several hymns. 

GIBBONS. 


G. S. 


Notes on Books. 


Medieval English Nunneries. ec. 1275 to 1535. 
By Eileen Power. (Cambridge University 
Press. £1 15s. net). 

Tur purpose of this book, the author tells us, 

is not to describe or analyse the monastic 

ideal, but. to give a general picture of English 
nunnery life duri ng ‘the three centuries before 
the Dissolution. Her work is an example of 
the newer method of historical writing. She 
has examined, one might almost say exhaus- 


tively, the sources available for her subject, 
some of which have not before been examined 
to the same purpose; she has extracted from 
them a vast number of details, and she has 
composed with these an elaborate sort of 
mosaic, fitted and fixed together in a lively 
narrative. Her humour lends interest to the 
drier matters, softens, as far as possible, what 
is harsh or melancholy, and enables her to 
produce an effect of actuality which consider- 
ably enhances the value of a book on other 
accounts also valuable. 


It is well known that, on the whole, these 


three centuries were a time of decadence in 
monastic life. Our author lays great stress 


on this. Half-laughing at them, half-com- 
miserating, she lifts for a moment out of 
oblivion the names and doings of many erring 


Abbesses and nuns, revealing nothing sub- 
stantially new, but displaying in hard fact 


the grounds of frequent satire. In reaction 
from calumnies and exaggerations, there has 
been some sentimental tendency to gloss over 
the realities of monastic corruption. Here the 
reader will find chapter and verse for every 
statement, and may note that corroboration is 
not drawn from the “ tainted evidence” of 
Henry VIII’s commissioners. 


Good reasons are shown for modifying 
several common assumptions in regard to 


medieval nunneries. The belief that they 
bore any considerable part in education is not 
supported by the documents, and the various 
household accounts go to prove that almsgiving 
and works of charity were usually restricted 


within definite and somewhat narrow limits. 
Nor are these houses to be thought of as 
open to all the womanhood of the time. With 


few exceptions, a nun was _a well-born and 
well-bred person, having well-to-do friends in 
the world; and girls of the lower classes had 
not the refinement, nor yet the slight tincture 
of letters requisite for admission to her 
company. The theory of vocation as the 
modern religious understands it, had not been 
elaborated in the Middle Ages and Miss 
Power’s investigations certainly go some way 
to reinforce the familiar conception of a nun 
as an unwanted girl, whose dowry was insuffi- 
cient to procure her a marriage suitable to 
her station. 

The economic side of life in a nunnery dur- 
ing these centuries receives very full illus- 
tration—may count, in fact, as the best part 
of the book. Good, too, are some paragraphs 
on the significance of the Bishops’ reyisters 
as evidence, and on the proper validity of the 
argument from “ common form.” 

But while recognising its many good points, 
together with the industry to which it bears 
witness, we cannot but notice several grave 
defects in this book. It is ill-constructed, 
much of it being scissors and paste work, 
which grows wearisome with repetition and 
overlapping. Better selection and better ar- 
rangement might have reduced the volume to 
two-thirds of its size without sacrifice of any 
essential, rather with gain to clearness and 
force. The humour, often as we have said, 
plegsant and_ serviceable, oftén shows it- 
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self cheap and jarring. Monastic failure—a | 
matter, after all, very easy to grasp—is em-| 
phasized beyond reason;. and, in particular, | 
scandalous stories are needlessly multiplied, | 
even having their point dulled by being brought | 
forward again and again. The whole account is | 
lop-sided and uncomprehending, even in blame, | 
like a pacificist’s account of a military cam- | 
paign. A few reminders that the documents, | 
by their very nature, deal chiefly with wrongs | 
and abuses, and that sometimes the visitations | 
report “‘ omnia bene” is not sufficient to keep | 
the balance true; while the lack of any real | 
recognition of a possible influence of their re- | 
ligion upon the outlook and the behaviour of | 
nuns falsifies the picture yet further. So flip- 
pant a treatment of the interior aspect of 
monastie life as we get here, is both unphilo- 
sophical and poor history. The fourteenth 
century is, for English mystical literature, 
among the greatest, yet the allusions to it 
are few and casual. Some study of the rela- 
tion of the nunneries to this would have been 
far better worth while than these pages of 
gibes. We do not, for example, remember any 
mention even of Margaret Kirkby, Richard 
Rolle’s friend. 

Omissions, indeed, or casual remarks where 
a purposeful account might be looked for, are 
sometimes surprising. There is little about 
the normal routine of a well-ordered house: 
the offices, the habit, the usual plan of nun- 
nery buildings, the relations from the spir- 
itual point of view, or that of discipline 
between the head of the house and the com- 
munity in general. How often, during this 
period, was it customary for nuns to receive 
communion? Was it the custom for mass to 
be said daily in nunneries? How far were 
the nuns’ chapels used for public worship? 
All this side of the matter seems to have little 
interest for our author compared with evidence 
for boredom, spite, lax morals, and undesir- 
able intercourse with the external world. Yet 
it is, after all, more truly of the essence of 
the business, and at least should have had 
due place beside the other. 

By the way, St. Syth is St. Osyth, not a 
specially obscure saint. 


The Topography of Stane Street. A Critical 
Review of ‘The Stane Street’ by Hilaire 
Belloc. By Captain W. A. Grant. (John 
Long. 5s. net). 


Captain GRANT was led to make this study of 
the topography of Stane Street, a district 
which he knows well, from reading Mr. Belloc’s 
book on the subject. His work is a criticism 
of this book, which he treats very harshly, 
drawing attention to what he states to be a 
number of errors in measurement and direc- 
tion, due to Mr. Belloc’s “ defective topo- 
graphy.” His calculations seem to have been 
carefully done, and as he has a knowledge ot 
surveying and worked throughout with a six- 
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inch Ordnance map, we must take it 
failing an effective reply, Mr. Belloc canng 
be acquitted of a certain amount of error. 

The more interesting part of Captai 
Grant’s. book, however, is not his somewh 
unnecessary castigation of Mr. Belloc, but k 
theory of the manner in which the Roman en 
gineers built the road and his conjecture 
concerning its route in places where the lin 
has been lost. The Roman engineers, he 
lieves, began by running an alignment from” 
Chichester to London Bridge, and he advanceg” 
reasons for thinking that the road was be: 
at the London end. In order to negotiate th 
South Downs, the southern part of this align- 
ment was abandoned, though the northern 
part from London Bridge to Merton, Abbey liege 
exactly upon it, a point that had escaped Mr, ~ 
Belloc. The southern part of the road wag 
built from Chichester to Gumber Corner, 
where it crossed the Downs and whence @ 
second alignment was run, passing through 
Dorking, one of the Stane Street camps. But 
as the road on this alignment would have had 
to climb Leith Hill, the Chichester-Gumber 
Corner road was continued to Pulborough, near 
which it crossed the River Arun. From this 
point a third alignment was run, which the 
road follows nearly to Dorking, where it bends 
westward to “ pick up,” so to speak, the second 
alignment, and after crossing the River Mole 
at Burford Bridge, bent in again westward to 
the first alignment, which, in the author’s 
view, it met at Ashstead. The three main 
alignments .form what is called a “ closed 
traverse,” and Captain Grant suggests that 
the Roman practice was to return to their 
first. alignment at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. 

The theory that the road followed the line, 
Ashstead-Epsom-Ewell-Morden, is the m 
interesting of Captain Grant’s conjectures. 
This is the line of the first alignment from 
London, Bridge to Merton Abbey, and the con- 
jecture is strengthened by the fact that Roman 
remains have been discovered at Ashstead and 
Ewell. The author suggests that there is @ 
reasonable hope that further archeological 
research along this route may prove his 
theory. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Epitor1AL communications should be ad- 
dressed to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries,” 
22, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertise- 
ments, Business Letters and Corrected Proofé 
to “ The Publisher ”—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

AnTI-paPist.—The rules of ‘N. & Q”’ forbid 
the insertion of controversial questions, how- 
ever interesting. 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 








